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It was with great satisfaction that Parnell ascertained
from his studies that he could appeal to the example of
the great Irish patriot O'Connell, who had in 1833 offered
a strenuous resistance of an obstructive nature to an Irish
Coercion bill proposed by Earl Grey and the Liberal ministry
of the day. We see, then, that Parnell was not the actual
inventor of obstruction : the House of Commons had often
witnessed obstructive conduct by a minority, and the notion
of obstruction as a parliamentary expedient had at this very
time already sprung up among the Irish without any sug-
gestion from him. The idea was in the air. Nevertheless,
Parnell must be considered the founder of this new and
dangerous method of tactics. For in all the instances
quoted above obstruction had been a short transient episode
arising from the temper of the Opposition, and little more
than an emphatic protest against the conduct of an over-

and others made long speeches on no particular occasion, inflicting un-
bearable weariness upon the ministerial ranks, until Sheridan, as a sort
of despairing joke, proposed that the burden should be distributed by the
process of forming relays of attendants" (Harris, " History of the Radical
Party in Parliament," p. 84). During the memorable struggles of the
year 1831 the old Conservative, Sir Charles Wetherell, in the sitting of
the 12th of July kept the House up till half-past seven in the morning
by eight divisions in order to delay the commencement of the com-
mittee stage (Annual Register, 1877, p. 45; Molesworth, "History of the
Reform Bill, pp. 214, 215). The struggles which O'Connell made in 1833
against Earl Grey's Irish Coercion bill bore an obstructive character.
O'Connell availed himself, on the very day of the introduction of the
bill, of the antiquated expedient of a call of the House, with the intention
of delaying the proceedings. The first reading of the bill occupied seven
sittings, the Irish members having threatened to take refuge in repeated
formal motions for adjournment if any attempt was made to close the
discussion prematurely. A small number of Irishmen and Radicals formed
the minority facing the Whigs and Tories, but it took the whole of March
to get the bill through committee and third reading (Annual Register,
1833, pp. 43, Si). In 1843 there was a similar resistance to an Irish Arms
bill. In committee there were no less than forty-four divisions, with
minorities varying from five to twenty in number. Lord Palmerston
wrote about this a year afterwards : " Experience has shown that a com-
pact body of opponents, though few in number, may, by debating every
sentence and word of a bill, and by dividing upon every debate, so
obstruct the progress of a bill through Parliament that a whole session
may be scarcely long enough for carrying through one measure11 (Ashley,
"Life and Correspondence of Lord Palmerston," vol. L, p. 464). It will
be seen that there had been no lack of warnings of the danger of
obstruction in the House of Commons.